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For a list of San Francisco citywide events, 
please visit the Celebration Guide at 
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PUBLICHEALTH CRISIS 


While San Francisco largely 
managed to keep coronavirus under 
control, overdose deaths in the city, 
many attributed to fentanyl, have 
skyrocketed. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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SAFERSTREETS 


Though some San Franciscans feel 
more secure walking at night with 
parklets around, experts warn 
against letting your guard down. 
BY VERONICAIRWIN 
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READY FOR’NORMAL’ 


A poll explores how people's views 
on commuting and housing have 
changed during the pandemic. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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TOBEBLUNT 


Marshawn Lynch's pot brandis alove 
letter to Oakland blunts anda 

way to help those who smoke them. 
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Remembering Margot St. James, a 
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This week's cover, by artist 
Calamity Fair, is difficult to 
take in- but that’s the point. 


BY NICK VERONIN 


F ALL THE critiques hurled 

at San Francisco street artist 

fnnch lately, perhaps the 
most down-the-middle would be 
“Instagram-able.” It’s the diplo- 
matic turn of phrase that KQED 
arts and culture writer Rae Alex- 
andra once used to describe the 
now-ubiquitous-to-a-fault honey 
bears. They are family friendly, 
scavenger huntable, and, until re- 
cently, relatively inoffensive. 

But ’'m not here to tell you 
about fnnch. I’m here to talk 
about Calamity Fair. 

Like the works of fnnch, 
Calamity Fair’s “Weird Lady” 
wheat pastes are everywhere in 
our city. Unlike the works of the 
aforementioned object of critical 
derision, Calamity Fair’s collages 
are gonzo, bug-eyed, brains-out 
affairs, which seem to be aimed at 
unsettling the viewer. They aren't 
so much something one seeks out 
on a light-hearted scavenger hunt 
as they are menacing reminders 
of the surveillance state... a per- 
petually humming anxiety... what 
Hunter S. Thompson might have 
described as “The Fear.” 

We chose Calamity Fair to cre- 
ate this week’s cover art precisely 
because his work is a bit difficult 
to look at. As the city continues 
to grapple with an epidemic of 
drug overdoses and death — and 
as San Francisco finds itself with 
the undesirable badge of being 
one of the nation’s fentanyl 
hotspots — SF Weekly Staff Writ- 
er Benjamin Schneider takes a 
hard, uncomfortable look at what 
this alpha opioid is doing to our 
streets and our people. 

It is a troubling tale. But unless 
we confront it head on — unless 
we take the time to truly under- 
stand this difficult and powerful 


drug — we will never make an : 
ae nee ne oo 7 News, Food & Wik Art & Culture, 
horrendous effects. Let Calamity " Nits Night Life Events, Cann abi S 


Fair’s work symbolize the wakeup 
call that our city needs. 





Nick Veronin is the editor of SF Weekly 


© nveronin@sfweekly.com '* 
sfweekly.com ~~ J 
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ConGRADulations. 


What's ‘Normal’? What's New? 


ITH EACH PASSING day, it’s becoming increasingly clear exactly 
W how this pandemic will be brought to heel. The more people get vac- 

cinated, the fewer cases of coronavirus we have. It really, hopefully, 
knock-on-wood, seems to be as simple as that. 

With control of the pandemic in sight, it’s now time to re-focus on the 
other challenges facing San Francisco. The drug overdose epidemic, driv- 
en by the opioid fentanyl, is, by any reasonable measure, San Francisco’s 
gravest public health and safety threat. And it has never received the 
attention it deserves in the public eye. As staff writer Benjamin Schnei- 
der reports (page 10), in just a few years, San Francisco went from being 
an exemplar in the field of drug overdose prevention, to an epicenter of 
America’s escalating overdose crisis. In his story, he describes how that 
happened, and what politicians and public health researchers say we 
should do about it. Hint: It’s not as simple as giving everybody a vaccine. 

The debate about how to address the fentanyl crisis is taking place 
before a backdrop of a city and region shaken by the pandemic. We 
now have some clues as to what long-term changes — to work, trans- 
portation, and politics — could be in store for the Bay Area, thanks to 
a wide-ranging new poll (page 8) and an analysis of what street safety 
might look like in a city of parklets and outdoor dining (page 6). 

It’s a bursting issue this week, with plenty of content to keep you en- 
tertained while you wait in line for your vaccine. If you haven’t gotten 
your shot yet, go do it! Now! Go! 


—WNick Veronin, Editor 
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VACCINATED? MASKS 
NOW OPTIONAL OUTDOORS 


Woohoo! #COVID19Vaccine 


—@investbayarea 


Please don’t jog alongside me 


if you do this 
—@coolgrey 


My first maskless run in a year 
was glorious. 


—@jesteinsf 


JOURNALISM AT SAN 
QUENTIN STATE PRISON 
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Another great story about the 
transformational power of the 
#journalism happening at @ 
SanQuentinNews via 
@SFWeekly 


—@ck94117 
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Looks delicious! Just in time 
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With the city inthe yellow tier, all businesses and activities are 
now allowed to reopen at limited capacity. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


By the time you read this, San Francisco will have lifted its last remaining 
bans on certain businesses and activities. 

On Thursday, May 6, San Francisco will enter California’s yellow tier, the 
least restrictive phase of reopening. 

“This is an incredible milestone for us to hit as we move forward on our 
path to recovery, and it is possible because of how well we are doing in our 
efforts to vaccinate everyone we can in this City and how well the people of 
San Francisco have done listening to public health officials,” Mayor London 
Breed said in a statement. “The Yellow Tier means that no longer are there 
any businesses that are required to keep their doors shut in this City, and 
it means we are continuing to allow more activities to be done safely with 
more people.” 

The big news in the announcement is that indoor bars and breweries, 
which have been shut for nearly 14 months, can now reopen at 25 percent 
capacity or a maximum of 100 people without serving food. “Family enter- 
tainment” including ice and roller rinks and arcades can also reopen at 50 
percent capacity. Saunas, steam rooms, and indoor hot tubs can reopen at 25 
percent capacity. 

Several other businesses can now expand their capacity. Gyms, indoor 
fitness classes, movie theaters can expand their capacity to 50 percent. In- 
door seated live performances and events — think Warriors — can move to 
50 percent capacity with a city-approved health plan, while outdoor seated 
events — think Giants — can open up at 67 percent capacity. These events 
may also include vaccinated-only sections where people can sit closer togeth- 
er. 

The announcement comes as San Francisco continues to make great prog- 
ress in vaccination and stopping the spread of COVID-19. New case counts 
remain close to historic lows, and half of the city’s population is fully vacci- 
nated. However, rising case counts in Oregon and Washington, as well as the 
apparent unwillingness of many Americans to get vaccinated, remain cause 
for concern. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. ©) @urbenschneider 
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Staying Sate While Reopening Schools 





The debate continues for students and teachers who want to learn in-person while staying safe. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & ALLISON L. STONE 


OST OF CALIFORNIA’ ap- 
proximately 6 million K-12 
students have not been in 
the classroom since March 
of 2020 due to COVID-19. Indeed, 
Gov. Gavin Newsom has come under 
significant pressure to get Califor- 
nia’s public schools open. Everyone 
— teachers, parents, and students 
alike — is eager to get students back to 
in-person school as soon as possible. 
There is little dispute about that. The 
question is: How do we do this safely? 
Guidance from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), does not require that all 
teachers be vaccinated to reopen 
schools. Rather, the CDC advises 
that schools can safely open for 
some in-person learning, even 





with moderate levels of virus 
transmission in the community, 
by following other safety measures 
including wearing masks, main- 
taining physical distance, keeping 
smaller class sizes, providing 
personal protective equipment to 
schools, and increasing availability 
of testing facilities. 

With that said, the CDC has 
asserted that teachers and school 
staff should be included in phase 
1b of vaccination programs along 
with frontline workers and those 
age 75 or older. Likewise, on 
March 2, President Joe Biden 
announced that he was directing 
all states to prioritize teachers, 
staff, and childcare workers for the 
COVID-19 vaccine, with the goal 


of them obtaining their first shots 
by the end of March. 

However, states ultimately make 
the decision on what groups are pri- 
oritized for receiving the COVID-19 
vaccine, and every state is handling 
this CDC guidance differently. Based 
on the CDC’s guidance, various 
school districts throughout Califor- 
nia are eagerly working on plans to 
bring students back into classrooms. 

However, teachers’ unions have 
said that teachers are simply not 
comfortable returning to school 
buildings until they are fully vacci- 
nated. Furthermore, continued re- 
search on how children respond to 
the vaccine is needed and it will still 
be quite some time before many 
students can get vaccinated. The 
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risk to teachers may be even greater 
for teachers of younger students 
who neither understand social dis- 
tancing nor the need to keep masks 
on. The lack of vaccines for younger 
children is, therefore, a serious 
consideration for many teachers 
faced with the question of when it 
will be safe to return to in-person 
learning. Teachers are dying from 
COVID-19 in states that have hast- 
ily reopened. Thus, some unions — 
including in California — contend 
that even after teachers and staff 
are vaccinated, virus transmission 
must decrease to ensure a safe re- 
turn to in-person teaching. 

As of March 8, San Francisco offi- 
cials plan to reopen classrooms for 
younger students starting April 12. 


It is still unclear how many of the 
district’s students will be able to re- 
turn to in-person school before the 
end of the school year in June. 
Unfortunately, there is simply 
no quick fix as to when and how to 
safely reopen schools. While the 
path to reopening schools contin- 
ues to be anything but clear, the 
good news is that on March 11, 
Biden promised rapid vaccination 
progress, stating that all adult 
Americans will be eligible for the 
vaccine by May 1, and announced 
the launch of a national website to 
facilitate those vaccinations. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. Allison L. Stone is a Senior 
Associate Attorney based in our L.A. office. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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Healthgrades. America’s 250 Best Hospitals” in 2021. Learn more about our comprehensive 
services at DignityHealth.org/StMarys. 
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E ALL KNOW the standard 
advice: If you have to walk 
somewhere at night, keep 
to well-lit streets with lots 
of people walking around. Trans, 
nonbinary people, and women are 
particularly familiar with the rou- 
tine of Google mapping a well-pop- 
ulated route and placing our 
sharpest keys between our fingers 
before venturing out the door. It’s 
an exhausting routine, and doesn’t 
always feel necessary — that is, 
until you finally find yourself wav- 
ing pepper spray at the scary man 
following you home. 

Last spring, however, these 
routines were upended. Shelter- 
in-place orders meant restaurants 
and bars were closed. Many of 
those who would have been afraid 
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Could safety be an unintended aa effect of parklets? 
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of walking alone at night were 
simply afraid of leaving the house. 
As major tech hubs switched to re- 
mote work and a supposed exodus 
of professionals had many people 
moving away from the most dense- 
ly populated areas of downtown, 
the financial district, SoMa, Union 
Square, and Chinatown were each 
declared “ghost towns.” 
Simultaneously, crime has 
taken on a different shape in San 
Francisco. While violent crime 
increased in major cities across 
the country, overall numbers have 
plummeted to a level San Francis- 
co hasn’t seen since 1975, accord- 
ing to a Chronicle study. Simulta- 
neously, theft has shot up, which 
some experts have blamed on 
thieves having fewer bystanders to 
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fear. While sexual assault fell by 50 
percent between November 2019 
and November 2020, for example, 
burglaries jumped 42 percent. 

Now that San Francisco nears 
the yellow tier of Gavin Newsom’s 
color-coded reopening system, the 
city is slowly plotting a return to 
normal. However, some lessons 
learned over the past year may 
be here to stay. Parklets, outdoor 
dining, and semi-permanent 
slow streets are just some of the 
COVID-era conventions we must 
now reevaluate. 

While makeshift dining booths 
and cordoned off streets have 
helped keep bars and restaurants 
alive (and San Franciscans sane), 
they have also helped some feel 
safer. 


010Ud Asano 


DoParklets Make S.F Sater? 


“T don’t usually walk down the 
street at night because it actually 
gets quite dark,” says Yiyi Jin, a 
Noe Valley resident. With the new 
parklets, however, she says she’s 
finally comfortable walking around 
a little bit at dusk. “Now, with day- 
light savings, I'll walk where the 
restaurants are,’ she says. 

Jin isn’t alone. A number of 
people who stopped to speak with 
the Weekly on Monday afternoon 
in Bernal Heights said the parklets 
along Mission Street make them 
feel somewhat safer, though not 
entirely. Aman named Frank said 
he felt a little safer but not dra- 
matically so. Frank’s companion 
Laura, however, said assertively 
that the parklets made her more 
comfortable on the streets (both 
declined to give their last names). 
One woman, a petite senior named 
Jane Lugadas, said she liked the 
parklets, but didn’t rely on them 
— instead, she proudly showed me 
her hot pink pepper spray. 

Though the average violent 
crime rate in Bernal Heights is on 
par with the rest of San Francisco, 
burglaries have increased so much 
in the neighborhood that District 
Attorney Chesa Boudin offered his 
theories as to why the neighbor- 
hood was targeted in a February 
Public Safety Community Meeting. 
He attributed the increase to the 
fact that burglars no longer found 
targeting touristy neighborhoods 
as fruitful, and that economic 
inequality is driving crimes of des- 
peration. Others — namely those 
behind the District Attorney recall 
campaign — blame Boudin himself 
for his stance against prosecuting 
nonviolent criminals. 

Policy aside, self-defense experts 
warn that violent crime can strike 
anywhere, any time. Just last 
February, an Uber driver who only 
catered to high-income neighbor- 
hoods because he thought they 
were safer had his car stolen with 
his two children inside one night 
in Pacific Heights. In December, 
police also found high-powered 
rifle rounds in the street after a 
shooting in relatively-wealthy Po- 
trero Hill. 

“Where there’s more people 
out, people feel safer and put their 
guard down,” says Joshua Bautista, 


an instructor at Self Defense for 
the People. The program teaches 
students about “street-smart self 
defense” that’s useful in situations 
when people are waiting for BART, 
walking to their car, or leaving 
work late, according to their 
website. However, he says self-de- 
fense is just as important in the 
daytime as it is at night. “There’s 
been many people that have been 
attacked ... in broad daylight, even 
around people, because the unfor- 
tunate reality is that most people 
are unwilling to get in there and 
help out,” he says. 

Additionally, Bautista warns 
that parklets can make outdoor 
diners themselves particularly easy 
targets for crime. Customers fo- 
cused on their food and drinks are 
significantly more distracted than 
the average pedestrian, and often 
leave their purses, wallets, and cell 
phones in easy-to-reach places. 
“Imagine being inside of a restau- 
rant where you're sitting next to 
a window that’s wide open, where 
someone could easily run away 
with the stuff they can grab,” he 
says. If you're on a tight sidewalk 
and people see something there, 
what prevents them from grabbing 
that stuff and running?” 

The fact that parklets are 
making many walkers feel safer, 
though, doesn’t surprise him. In 
fact, he says the impulse to walk 
down these more densely popu- 
lated streets is probably the safest 
option if you can't get a ride. As 
a general rule, it’s always safer to 
walk down streets with as many 
potential bystanders as possible, 
especially at night. What he em- 
phasizes, however, is that a few 
parklets aren’t going to stop every 
would-be robber. 

“T don’t care how rich the coun- 
try is, or how rich the city is,” Bau- 
tista says. “Always pay attention 
and be aware of your surround- 
ings.” 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© ©vronirwin 
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With new attitudes about work commutes, will the crowded BART station be a thing of the past? 


TRAP IN YOUR seatbelts, be- 
cause “a lot of the most criti- 
cal questions of our time are 
about to be revealed to you.” 
That’s how John Grubb, chief 
operating officer of the Bay Area 
Council, began a recent presen- 
tation on the business group's 
latest opinion poll. The poll puts 
numbers behind several trends 
that have long been relegated to 
the realm of pure speculation, in- 
cluding the permanence of remote 
work, how people’s travel habits 
might shift post-pandemic, and 
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how people’s political views have 
evolved over the past year. 

The poll reveals that for many 
people in the Bay Area, there’s no 
going back to normal after the 
pandemic — especially when it 
comes to the work habits of highly 
educated, higher-income people. 

It also shows that in their heart 

of hearts, many people in the Bay 
Area aren't actually that liberal on 
many issues. Despite that, policy- 
makers might have some ins to en- 
act major policy changes in areas 
like housing and transportation. 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


The poll, done in conjunction 
with EMC Research, surveyed 
1,000 registered voters in the 
nine-county Bay Area and is rep- 
resentative of the region’s demo- 
graphics. The survey was carried 
out between March 10 and 16 in 
English, Spanish, and Chinese, and 
lists a margin of error of 3.1 per- 
cent. Where relevant, the poll com- 
pares its findings to previous Bay 
Area Council polls. Last year’s poll, 
carried out around the same time 
in 2020, also reflects post-pan- 
demic reality, so 2019 is taken as 


oNormal? 


the pre-pandemic baseline. 

And since things are evolving 
quickly in terms of vaccine distri- 
bution and the reopening of the 
economy, these responses from 
mid-March should be taken with 


a grain of salt. In general, it’s im- 
portant to acknowledge that “what 
[people] actually do might be dif- 
ferent than what they say,” Grubb 
cautioned during the presentation. 
Still, these poll results say a lot in 
and of themselves. 
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TAKING THE TEMPERATURE 


The poll starts things off with some 
basic temperature taking by asking 
sweeping, open-ended questions. 
Consistent with a pattern that 
began in 2018, a large plurality of 
people (S50 percent) said the Bay 
Area is on the “wrong track,” com- 
pared to 26 percent who said things 
are going in the “right direction.” 
Although general dissatisfaction 

is down slightly over the past two 
years, these sentiments mark a big 
difference from 2014 and ’15, when 
more than 50 percent of people had 
a positive outlook. 

When asked about the most 
important problem in the region, 
homelessness was the most com- 
mon response by a significant mar- 
gin. Concern about homelessness 
has risen over the past two years, 
as concern about housing costs 
and traffic declined substantially. 

Naturally, pollsters followed 
their question about the region’s 
biggest problem by asking people 
if they’re planning to leave the Bay 
Area in the next few years. Nearly 
half of people (47 percent) either 
somewhat or strongly agreed, close 
to the 2019 peak of 49 percent, 
and way up from 2016, when 
just 31 percent agreed with that 
statement. Cost of living was the 
biggest factor for those who said 
they’re planning to move away; 
followed by policy issues like high 
taxes and the region being too 
liberal; “quality of life issues” like 
traffic, crime, and homelessness; 
and housing costs. 

Perspectives on the pandemic 
were another major part of the 
poll. Asked when they will feel 
safe returning to “normal,” about 
10 percent of people said now, 20 
percent said within 6 months, 30 
percent said between 6 months 
and a year, and 20 percent said 1-2 
years, with the remaining 15 or so 
percent selecting even longer time 
horizons. In other words, many 
people don’t think they'll be ready 
to resume their normal activities 
for a very long time. 

The poll went on to ask about 
people’s perceived safety of dif- 
ferent activities. Three-quarters 
of people believe outdoor dining 
is either somewhat or very safe, 
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compared to just 37 percent for 
indoor dining. Attending a pro 
sports event or an indoor gather- 
ing of more than 100 people got 
even lower marks. Despite many 
parents agitating for schools to 
reopen, only 53 percent of people 
thought going back to school was 
either somewhat or very safe, with 
parents of children only slightly 
more likely to consider it safe. The 
poll also asked about travel: 42 
percent of people said traveling 
on a plane is safe, compared to 35 
percent for public transit. 


WORK AND COMMUTING 


Some of the most interesting 
findings relate to work and trans- 
portation. When asked about 
which modes of transportation 
they take at least 2-3 times per 
week, walking/ biking, transit, and 
carpooling saw big dips from their 
pre-pandemic rates, while driving 
alone remained pretty much flat. 
Public transit ridership saw some 
of the biggest fluctuations, going 
from 29 percent of people saying 
they ride at least 2-3 times per 
week, to 12 percent currently, to 
20 percent expected in the future. 


Despite the ongoing “bike boom,” 
with bike shops struggling to keep 
up with demand, people don’t plan 
to return to pre-pandemic rates of 
walking and biking as a mode of 
transportation. After the pandem- 
ic, 26 percent of people say they’ll 
walk or bike to get around at least 
2-3 times per week, compared to 
43 percent pre-pandemic. 

When the poll was conducted, 

a strong majority of respondents 
said they are primarily working 
remotely. Of those who are em- 
ployed, 63 percent are working 
from home at least some of the 
time, and 37 percent are not. 

On the whole, people enjoyed 
working remotely. More than half 
(52 percent) of people said they 
were more productive working 
from home, compared to 28 per- 
cent of people who said they were 
less productive. It’s no surprise, 
then, that many people plan to 
continue remote work after the 
pandemic. Looking towards a more 
“normal” future, 38 percent of 
people plan to commute to work 5 
days a week, down from 58 percent 
pre-pandemic. People planning to 
go into work 3 or 4 days a week 
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also saw a big jump, while 16 per- 

cent of employed people reported 
they don’t plan to commute at all, 
up from 10 percent pre-pandemic. 

All told, 34 percent of employed 
people say they'll go into work less 
often overall after the pandemic. 
Plans to return to in-person work 
vary significantly by sector, how- 
ever. About a quarter of people in 
tourism, hospitality, retail, and 
manufacturing said they'll go in to 
work less often, compared to more 
than half of people in professional 
services and tech. 

These discrepancies are highly 
correlated to income and education, 
the poll found. Just 22 percent of 
those making less than $100,000 
plan to go in to work less often, 
compared to 47 percent of those 
making more than $150,000. Only 
18 percent of those without a four- 
year college degree plan to go into 
work less often, compared to 47 
percent of those with a graduate de- 
gree or higher. The poll also found 
racial discrepancies in people’s 
plans to continue remote work, 
with fewer Black and Latinx people 
saying they would go into the office 
less often than Asian and white 


people, although they were not as 
dramatic as income and educational 
disparities. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


For many people, life got a bit eas- 
ier during the pandemic. 2021 was 
the first year in recent history when 
more people said it was “easier to 
get around” than “harder to get 
around,’ as compared to last year. 
And traffic declined significantly 
among people’s perception of major 
problems in the Bay Area. More 
people also reported that it’s get- 
ting easier to find housing than in 
prior years, as rents (if not home 
values) have declined. And housing 
affordability also declined in terms 
of people’s perceptions of major 
problems. However, when people 
were specifically asked about the 
future of the Bay Area’s economy, 
housing costs were by far people’s 
top concern. 

Corresponding to these shifts, 
people’s support for new housing 
construction declined slightly. 71 
percent of respondents support 
policies that make it easier to build 
housing near transit and commer- 
cial areas, down from 78 percent 


in 2019 and 2020. 59 percent sup- 
port new housing in their neigh- 
borhoods, compared to 64 percent 
in 2019 and 2020. Still, polling on 
this issue contrasts mightily with 
the actions of many local politi- 
cians who remain hostile to most 
housing construction. 

The poll did not directly address 
the question of massively expand- 
ing public transit in the Bay Area 
— an issue the Bay Area Council 
is pushing through its support of 
the Link 21 program. However, it 
did ask people what they thought 
about merging Caltrain and BART 
into a single agency, an idea 
proposed by the advocacy group 
Seamless Bay Area, and, some 
transit advocates say, a prereq- 
uisite for expanding the region's 
transit network. It turns out, Bay 
Area residents are more united in 
their support of this concept than 
almost any other question: 83 per- 
cent of people supported integrat- 
ing the two transit systems, and 
86 percent supported the concept 
when primed with information 
about the benefits. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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While San Francisco largely managed to keep coronavirus under control, overdose 
deaths in the city, many attributed to fentanyl, have skyrocketed. } 
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BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


USK WAS FALLING on Polk 

Street when we came across 

a man lying motionless on 

the sidewalk, his face pressed 
against the pavement. At first we 
kept walking, choosing to believe 
he was sleeping. But then we hes- 
itated. 

Heather Knight’s Chronicle 
column about the man who died 
of an overdose in broad daylight 
had just been published, and I was 
in the midst of reporting my own 
story on the city’s drug epidemic. 
To ignore what we had just seen, 
to simply step around this man, 
would make my girlfriend and I 
complicit in what might have been 
yet another death on the streets of 
the Tenderloin. 

I went back to where the man 
was lying and naively yelled, “Are 
you OK?” 

No response. A passerby who 
appeared to have some experience 
in this kind of situation stooped 
and listened for the prone man’s 
breathing. It was strong, he said. 
He shook the sleeping man, and 
he responded, ever so slightly. 
That was enough for the Good 
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Samaritan, who left, but not for us 
novices. Sarah had heard that you 
can call 311 for emergencies that 
don’t require police interventions. 
She dialed. 

The ambulance arrived in less 
than five minutes. The paramed- 
ics were able to rouse the man, it 
seemed, and thanked us for call- 
ing. We hesitated again and went 
on our way, back to the parallel 
universe from which we'd come, 
the San Francisco where it’s possi- 
ble to largely ignore the thousands 
of overdoses and hundreds of over- 
dose deaths that have turned this 
city into an epicenter of America’s 
opioid crisis. 

Our experience — a daily, if not 
hourly one, in some corners of 
the city — was suffused with the 
same question that now confronts 
everyone in San Francisco as this 
crisis continues to escalate: What 
should we do? 

There are no easy answers. 

There is a growing acknowledge- 
ment among city leaders that San 
Francisco's pioneering harm reduc- 
tion approach may not be enough, 
on its own, to stem the tide of 
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deaths by fentanyl, the drug at 

the root of the overdose epidemic. 
But there’s also a profound — and 
justified — fear of returning to the 
punitive and racist tactics of the 
War on Drugs. Somehow, the city 
needs to build on its existing strat- 
egies and also find a way to reduce 
the availability of a substance that 
some say is more akin to a poison 
than a recreational drug, without 
repeating the devastating mistakes 
of the past. 

“Many of the programs that 
we have are not effective in the 
face of fentanyl,” says Supervisor 
Matt Haney, who represents the 
Tenderloin and SoMa. “That’s true 
for harm reduction, that’s true 
for treatment, that’s true for law 
enforcement. They’re not built for 
the deadliness of fentanyl.” 

How these systems should 
evolve to meet the current chal- 
lenge is still a matter of vigorous 
debate, although there are already 
major efforts underway at differ- 
ent levels of government. As 
these discussions continue 
in the coming months, 
the city’s largely suc- 
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cessful fight against COVID-19 
could prove to be a valuable tem- 
plate. If San Francisco is to turn 
the tide on its overdose epidemic, 
it will likely take a similarly com- 
prehensive, all-hands-on-deck ap- 
proach that is commensurate with 
the growing death toll. 


THE SCALE 


Each person who dies of an over- 
dose has a name and a story. Re- 
ducing them to statistics doesn’t 
do justice to their memories. But 
looking at the data in aggregate 

is necessary for public health and 
government officials. It is import- 
ant for the public, too, as it helps 
us wrap our minds around this 
crisis, and pursue policies that will 
lead to fewer deaths on our streets 
and in our neighborhoods. 

In terms of loss of life, San Fran- 
cisco’s drug overdose epidemic is 
several times more severe than 
COVID-19. In 2020, the city re- 
corded 258 COVID-19 deaths and 
713 drug overdose deaths. About 
two thirds of those overdose 
deaths involved fentanyl. This year 
is on track to be even more deadly. 
In the first three months of 2021, 


the city saw 203 overdose deaths. 
For context, during that same time 
period, nine homicides were re- 
ported in the city. 

Overdose deaths in 2020 were 
heavily concentrated in the Ten- 
derloin, SoMa, and the Mission, 
according to the Office of the Chief 
Medical Examiner. More than 80 
percent of people who died of an 
overdose were men, and nearly 30 
percent were homeless. A quarter 
of people who died of an overdose 
were Black, a community that 
makes up just 6 percent of the 
city’s total population. 

Fentanyl’s deadly rise has hap- 
pened fast, with overdose deaths 
tripling between 2018 and 2020, 
leaving drug researchers, public 
health officials, and frontline 
service providers scrambling for 
answers... and solutions. “We’re 
about as bad as any city in the 
country at this point in terms of 
overdose deaths,” says Alex Kral, 
an epidemiologist at the non-profit 
research institute RTI Internation- 
al based in San Francisco. 

It is a particularly painful reck- 
oning for San Francisco, not just 
because of the sheer human toll, 
but because of how successfully 


the city’s harm reduction model 
had been at reducing drug over- 
dose deaths in the past: In a mat- 
ter of just a few years, San Fran- 
cisco went from being an exemplar 
in the field of drug overdose pre- 
vention, according to researchers, 
to one of the hardest-hit places in 
the U.S., on par with opioid crisis 
hotspots like rural Ohio and Phil- 
adelphia. 


THE OPIOID CRISIS 


San Francisco may be unique in 
terms of the scale of its fentanyl 
problem, but the city is hardly 
alone. Opioids, and fentanyl in 
particular, are driving an escalat- 
ing epidemic of overdose deaths 
nationwide. 

In 2000, a few years after 
OxyContin began being widely 
prescribed by doctors, there were 
approximately 20,000 overdose 
deaths in the U.S. By 2016, that 
figure had climbed to 50,000, as an 
ecosystem of illicit opioids sprang 
up to serve all those who had 
become addicted to prescription 
painkillers. Cheap and easy to pro- 
duce, fentanyl emerged into this 
marketplace about five years ago, 


making an already dire situation 
worse: In 2019, the U.S. recorded 
72,000 drug overdose deaths. 
Then came the pandemic, 
causing an uptick in depression 
and joblessness, and a decrease 
in treatment opportunities and 
relatively safe places to use. In 
the 12-month period ending in 
September 2020, the U.S. saw 
more than 90,000 drug overdose 
deaths, according to preliminary 
CDC data, with fatalities markedly 
increasing starting in March. 
While deaths from meth and 
cocaine have also been on the rise, 
the real difference-maker in recent 
years has been fentanyl. In fact, 
growing mortality rates for other 
drugs are likely driven at least in 
part by fentanyl, which producers 
sometimes combine with cocaine 
or heroin and sell to unwitting cus- 
tomers. It’s also becoming increas- 
ingly common for people to mix 
fentanyl and meth on purpose. 
When the opioid crisis began, 
its epicenter was economically 
depressed parts of the Northeast 
and Midwest. Fentanyl hit these 
places first, too, because the her- 
oin sold there comes in a powder 
form, making it easy to mix with 


fentanyl, in contrast to the West 
Coast’s “black tar” form of heroin. 
But over the past couple of years, 
fentanyl has achieved a significant 
drug market share on the West 
Coast nonetheless, with overdose 
deaths rising in tandem. 

Despite brief spikes in the pre- 
ceding years, it wasn’t until the 
fall of 2018 that fentanyl became 
its own standalone street drug in 
San Francisco, according to Kristen 
Marshall, executive director of the 
Drug Overdose Prevention and 
Education (DOPE) Project, which 
distributes overdose reversing 
drugs like naloxone, also known by 
its brand name, Narcan. 

In 2019, California saw the 
fastest-growing rate of drug over- 
dose deaths of any state. And 
within California, San Francisco 
has become one of the hardest-hit 
counties. San Francisco was sec- 
ond only to rural Lake county in 
opioid overdose deaths per capita 
in 2019. Last year, the trends only 
accelerated, Marshall says. 

“By the end of March it had 
spiked so dramatically that when 
I got a graph and looked at the 
numbers | felt like I was gonna 
throw up.” 
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WHAT IS FENTANYL? 


Even as the word “fentanyl” in- 
creasingly dominates headlines, 
public understanding of what it 

is and what it does to the human 
body is limited to the bare es- 
sentials: it is an opioid and it is 
killing people. A more complete 
understanding is crucial to making 
informed decisions about how to 
address this crisis. 

Fentanyl’s most important 
attribute is its potency. Its thou- 
sands of forms range from 50 to 
100 times more powerful than 
morphine, placing it at the top of 
the opioid food chain. To use an 
imprecise metaphor: If raw opium 
is beer, codeine and morphine are 
wine, and heroin is whiskey, then 
fentanyl is 195-proof white light- 
ning. 

In a supervised medical context, 
fentanyl’s high potency and short 
duration can be beneficial. The 
substance has been approved for 
medical use in America since 1968, 
most often as part of an epidural 
cocktail — like those administered 
to women giving birth — or an 
acute pain reliever during surgery. 

“Now, on the street, all that’s 
bad. Because it’s too strong for the 
street, says Dan Ciccarone, a drug 
researcher and professor of family 
and community medicine at UCSF. 
Bad for people who ingest it, that 
is. But for producers and dealers, 
fentanyl offers several advantages. 

As a synthetic opioid, rather 
than a naturally derived opiate like 
heroin, fentanyl is less labor-inten- 
sive to make. Producing heroin re- 
quires poppy grows that need to be 
guarded, harvested, and processed. 
Fentanyl, by contrast, can be syn- 
thesized in a relatively simple lab 
using base chemicals that are legal 
in China and available for purchase 
on the dark web. 

The resulting white powder 
substance is easy to mix into other 
drugs. And because it requires so 
little of the physical substance to 
get users high — doses are mea- 
sured in micrograms — it is far 
easier to conceal or smuggle a mas- 
sive payload. 

It is possible to overdose on 
any opioid, but fentanyl’s potency 
and short duration significantly 
increase the risk. “Micrograms are 
hard to measure,’ Ciccarone says. 
“You're running Russian Roulette 
with every shot you take.” 

When a person overdoses from 
opioids, “a number of dials get 
turned down,” Ciccarone says. 
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Mayor London Breed picks up a user kit during a tour of a safe injection site simulation at Glide Memorial Church's 
Freedom Hall on Wednesday, Aug. 29, 2018. 


“Your consciousness dial gets 
turned down, your respiratory 
drive gets turned down, and your 
cardiovascular pumping system 
gets turned down. So some com- 
bination of those three causes you 
to lose consciousness. And if that 
goes on for too long, then you go 
comatose, and then you'll die.” 

With fentanyl that whole pro- 
cess happens a lot more quickly 
than it does with other opioids, 
meaning fentanyl overdoses are 
harder to reverse. There is typically 
a 10 to 30 minute window to re- 
vive someone who has overdosed 
on heroin using overdose reversal 
drugs like Narcan. For someone 
who has overdosed on fentanyl, 
that window is closer to five min- 
utes. 

Thomas Wolf, who was un- 
housed and addicted to opioids 
in 2018 and now works as a case 
manager for the Salvation Army’s 
Railton Place rehabilitation center, 
recalls fentanyl’s profound effect 
on him, despite his high tolerance 
for opioids. “I took two hits off of 
foil and for the next four hours 
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I was unable to control my leg 
movements, Wolf says. “I kept 
bumping into walls as I’m walking 
down the street, fell down a couple 
of times, and eventually ended up 
slumped in a doorway for about 
two hours.” 

Wolf also notes that withdrawals 
from fentanyl are worse than for 
heroin and other opioids, ren- 
dering withdrawal suppressants 
less effective against them. “If the 
fentanyl is 10 times stronger than 
heroin, it means that withdrawals 
are 10 times stronger on the back 
end,” he says. “And so you really 
just become a slave to it.” 


AN S.F. PROBLEM? 


How San Francisco became an 
opioid hotspot “straight out of 
Dayton, Ohio, straight out of 
Lynn, Massachusetts,” in Cicca- 
rone’s words, is still being studied. 
But there are a few baseline facts 
researchers and service providers 
have established. 

The first is that in San Francisco, 
fentanyl is typically marketed and 


sold as fentanyl, setting it apart 
from other cities where fentanyl 

is more likely to be used to boost 
the potency of heroin, sold as 
counterfeit prescription pills, or 
mixed with other drugs. And that 
shift — from fentanyl as additive 
or adulterant to fentanyl as the 
advertised product — did not hap- 
pen by accident. 

“We don’t have a bunch of fen- 
tanyl in San Francisco because 
all of our drug users just woke 
up one day and were like, yeah, 
that’s what we want,” Marshall 
says. “They were responding to the 
market.” 

Given the distribution and man- 
ufacturing advantages it enjoys, 
fentanyl has been something of a 
disruptor in the marketplace. Since 
the mid-1980s, when Alex Kral 
began researching San Francisco’s 
drug market, the dynamics were 
“pretty much completely stable. It 
just wasn't that interesting to look 
at.” About 70-80 percent of people 
were injecting heroin, and 30-40 
percent were injecting meth, with 
about 10 percent overlap. 
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“Over the past three years, it has 
completely shifted with this fen- 
tanyl thing.” In his latest surveys, 
Kral is finding that over half of 
people who use hard drugs are us- 
ing meth and fentanyl combined, 
also known as a goofball. The com- 
bination helps people stay awake 
and actually function during their 
fentanyl high. 

The most prevalent form of fen- 
tanyl ingestion in San Francisco 
is probably smoking, which is not 
common elsewhere in the country, 
researchers say. That could bea 
good thing when it comes to reduc- 
ing overdoses. On a recent Zoom 
call with 70-80 drug researchers, 
“everyone on the call” agreed that 
smoking fentanyl is less dangerous 
than injecting, Ciccarone says. 

Kral is more skeptical. “You 
might have a little bit more control 
over how much you're actually tak- 
ing in” when you're smoking, Kral 
says. That said, given that we're 
having so many overdose deaths 
right now in San Francisco, I don’t 
know how that’s related to [the 
smoking] or not.” 

One thing that’s clearly linked 
to the increase in overdoses is 
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' the isolation brought on by the 


pandemic, and other changes to 
people’s routines. If “one day, you 
decide to use somewhere else in 

a different environment of some 
sort, that setting matters,” Kral 
says. “The exact same amount of 
the drug that you've taken could 
now cause you to overdose.” Kral 
also says that as San Francisco’s 
population has grown, and more 
abandoned industrial areas have 
been transformed into office and 
residential neighborhoods, people 
who use drugs have fewer private 
places to go. “So what they’re do- 
ing then is they’re rushing their 
use. Because the less time I spend 
doing the drug, the less time I’m 
exposed to police, neighbors, and 
so forth.” 

There’s also a connection be- 
tween high drug mortality rates 
and using drugs alone. Sheltering 
in place — whether in your own 
home, or, for unhoused people, in 
a tent or a shelter-in-place hotel 
— and reducing social contact sig- 
nificantly increase the risk of drug 
overdose. “All these strategies to 
prevent the spread of COVID 19, 
most of those things are complete- 
ly paradoxical to the strategies you 
use to prevent overdose,’ Marshall 
says, and most of that has to do 
with isolation.” 
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A HARM REDUCTION PIONEER 


San Francisco has long been a 
proving ground for innovative 
strategies to prevent drug overdos- 
es, becoming a standard bearer of 
the harm reduction approach to 
drug policy. Rather than criminal- 
izing drug users, or even dealers, 
in some cases, harm reduction 
seeks to reduce people’s risk of 
overdose, and engage them via 
treatment, not the criminal justice 
system. Instead of cutting off peo- 
ple’s access to drugs and expecting 
people to simply quit, harm reduc- 
tion policies and treatment meth- 
ods give people the opportunity to 
use drugs safely, and begin to quit 
when they’re ready. 

In the 90s and early 2000s, 
public health advocates in San 
Francisco were some of the first in 
the U.S. to pioneer clean needle ex- 
changes and naloxone distribution 
programs. These efforts became 
formalized and city-sanctioned 
through organizations like the 
DOPE Project, which was founded 
in 2003 and has since become the 
largest single-city naloxone distri- 
bution program in the country. 

As for the impact of these ef- 


forts, the data speaks for itself. 
The number of heroin-related 
overdose deaths in San Francisco 
went from about 120 in 2000, to 
about 10 annually between 2010 
and 2012. 

There are many indications that 
those very same programs are 
preventing San Francisco's current 
overdose crisis from getting even 
worse. Even though we see an 
ever increasing rate of overdose 
deaths, we’re also seeing a drastic 
and ever increasing and exponen- 
tially higher rate of overdose rever- 
sals, which is when someone who 
overdoses is administered Narcan, 
and then they survive,” Marshall 
says. 

From January to the first half 
of August 2020, the DOPE Project 
recorded 2,155 reversals done by 
people who received their overdose 
reversal drugs. Those numbers are 
probably a dramatic underestimate 
of actual overdose reversals, as 
recorded reversals likely represent 
only about 20-30 percent of re- 
versals being done by “laypeople,” 
Marshall says. Police, paramedics, 
and even BART police have also 
been increasing their number 
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Let’s talk cannabis. 


of overdose reversals, but these 
figures pale in comparison to the 
number carried out by Narcan re- 
cipients from the DOPE Project. 


MORE WORK 10 DO 


In addition to expanding naloxone 
distribution, another low-lying 
fruit for drug intervention re- 
searchers and advocates is making 
it easier for doctors to prescribe 
opioid treatment drugs that reduce 
cravings and minimize withdraw- 
al symptoms. Until last week, 
drugs like buprenorphine — a key 
ingredient in Suboxone, which 
functions in a similar fashion to 
methadone, staving off cravings 
for a prolonged period of time and 
blocking the effectiveness of other 
opioids — could only be prescribed 
by doctors who have taken a spe- 
cial, $800 course, and then only to 
a limited number of patients. 

“You don't have that for blood 
pressure medication or chemother- 
apy or anything else basically,’ Kral 
says. “Having way, way more access to 
buprenorphine out there would get 
a lot more people to be well enough 
that they don't need to use opioids 
and therefore not be overdosing.” 


On April 27, Xavier Becerra, 
Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and 
former California Attorney Gener- 
al, loosened some of those restric- 
tions, allowing nurses and physi- 
cians who are licensed to prescribe 
controlled substances to prescribe 
buprenorphine without taking a 
special course. It also allows prac- 
titioners to apply for a waiver to 
treat more than 30 patients at a 
time. 

Yet another potential solution 
on the horizon is the legalization 
of safe consumption sites, also 
known as safe injection sites. 

In 2018, the state legislature le- 
galized a safe injection site pilot 
program in California, but it was 
vetoed by then-Governor Jerry 
Brown, citing fear of prosecution 
by the Trump Administration. San 
Francisco’s state Senator, Scott 
Wiener, is trying again this year, 
with more confidence that the 
idea will be welcomed by Governor 
Newsom and Secretary Becerra, 
who supported safe consumption 
sites as California AG. 

While it’s likely that San Francis- 
co would see just a handful of such 


sites at first, Kral would like to see 
them in every SRO. Well before the 
pandemic, in the late 90s Kral’s 
research found that 68 percent of 
heroin overdose deaths took place 
when an individual was alone, and 
47 percent of those deaths took 
place in SROs. 

“If every injection in San Fran- 
cisco was one that was being 
supervised in a safe consumption 
site, we would have no overdose 
deaths. It’s as simple as that,” 

Kral says. “There are close to 200 
of these sites around the world, 
they’ve been around since the ’80s. 
All the research is very clear that 
people will not die of overdoses at 
those sites.” 

Still, the road to ubiquitous safe 
consumption sites is a tricky one. 
California’s pilot program likely 
won't be signed into law until 
the fall — that is if Gov. Newsom 
doesn’t think the bill is too risky 
leading up to his recall election. 
Despite strong political support in 
San Francisco for safe consump- 
tion sites, finding a place to put 
them could be a challenge in this 
litigious, NIMBYish city. 

All of these efforts are taking 
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Linda Mantel with Glide Harm Reduction ae astrip va determines whether fentanyl isin a user's heroin at a safe 
injection site simulation at Glide Memorial Church’s Freedom Hall on Wednesday, Aug. 29, 2018. 


place before a backdrop of decades 
of “supply side” drug policies — 
usually centered on the criminal 
justice system — that have corre- 
sponded with a 40 year increase in 
drug overdose deaths. America’s 
long War on Drugs is also consid- 
ered a major factor in the mass 
incarceration of Black and Latino 
people that historian Michelle Al- 
exander called “the new Jim Crow. 

“There’s absolutely no docu- 
mented research that has ever 
been conducted that has shown 
that cutting the supply side is go- 
ing to actually reduce the amount 
of drug use or the problems asso- 
ciated with drug use,” Kral says. 
Eliminating poverty and home- 
lessness, and improving access to 
healthcare are the real long term 
solutions, he says. 

That pattern continues in San 
Francisco: While the SFPD seized 
four times more fentanyl in 2020 
than they did in 2019, overdoses 
continued to climb. 

But just as harm reduction 
advocates ask people to consider 
what the death toll would be if 
not for their Narcan distribution 
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efforts, an increasingly ideologi- 
cally diverse chorus of city leaders 
point to the counterfactual of sup- 
ply-side efforts: How many more 
people would have died if the po- 
lice hadn't seized all that fentanyl? 

“I do think that we need to do 
harm reduction, so people stay 
alive,” says Supervisor Matt Haney, 
who is typically seen as a member 
of the progressive wing of the 
Board of Supervisors. “But I also 
don’t think we can ever tolerate 
just total unimpeded, open access 
to a drug that is this deadly.” In the 
blocks surrounding his home in 
the Tenderloin, Haney says there 
are “hundreds” of drug dealers, 
many of them selling fentanyl. 

The depth of the crisis has 
also led to some reflection in 
the harm reduction community 
about whether this toolkit will be 
enough. “It challenges us too, be- 
cause maybe we should look in the 
mirror and see what we have done 
has not helped either,” Ciccarone 
says. I’m nervous that we don't 
know how to stop this tidal wave 
of mortality.” 
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‘ALMOST LIKE POISON’ 


Supervisor Haney is now calling 
for ramping up both harm re- 
duction and supply-side efforts 
to reduce drug overdose deaths. 
The Board of Supervisors recently 
passed a supplemental budget 
increase that will include new out- 
reach workers for hard-hit neigh- 
borhoods as well as SROs, who 
will provide drug counseling and 
testing to make sure people know 
what they’re taking. The budget 
also provides funding to train cur- 
rent SRO staff on fentanyl proto- 
cols and Narcan administration. 
In addition, Haney, in collabora- 
tion with District Attorney Chesa 
Boudin, proposed creating a new 
task force of six prosecutors within 
the DA's office specifically focused 
on fentanyl dealing. The task force 
would continue Boudin’s focus 
on prosecuting mid- to high-level 
players in the marketplace, and 
investigating the financial crimes 
and human trafficking operations 
perpetrated by drug rings. That 
proposal was initially included as 
part of the supplemental budget, 
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but is now going to be considered 
as part of the DA’s regular bud- 
get allocation, which needs to be 
passed by July. It remains unclear 
whether the budget will include 
funding for the six proposed 
prosecutors — or whether it will 
garner support from the Board of 
Supervisors. 

When the proposal was first 
introduced, Public Defender Manu 
Raju came out against it, saying 
in a statement, “Based on SFPD’s 
historic and ongoing enforcement 
techniques, street level drug sales 
and the Black and brown working 
poor of this city will continue to 
be the focal point of these prose- 
cutions.” Boudin fired back, telling 
the Bay City News Service, “I re- 
fuse to double down on the War on 
Drugs. | also refuse to sit by and 
watch as fatal overdoses skyrocket. 
This task force aims to use inno- 
vative, data-driven approaches to 
complement a public health ap- 
proach to this crisis.” It was a bit of 
a change in tune for Boudin, whose 
“kilos not crumbs” approach to 
drug dealing has received harsh 
criticism in the media and from 
people on the moderate side of San 
Francisco’s political spectrum. In a 
January column, Heather Knight 
noted that two kilos of fentanyl 
would be enough to kill everyone 
in San Francisco. 

Separately, Thomas Wolf is advo- 
cating for the city to start funding 
abstinence-only rehab programs, 
like the one he lived in for six 
months. While he mostly supports 
harm reduction, Wolf thinks some 
of its associated practices, like the 
marginalization of abstinence-on- 
ly rehab, and free foil and straw 
distribution programs for people 
to smoke substances like fentanyl, 
don’t actually help. “As someone 
who used to smoke his drugs on 
foil, it’s enabling,” he says, adding 
that unlike needle exchanges, 
which protect against bloodborne 
illness, foil distribution lacks a 
clear public health rationale. “They 
need to make it a little bit harder 
for people to get high or no one is 
ever going to get clean.” 

Yet another potential program 
on the horizon would empower 
paramedics and firefighters to en- 
roll people in drug treatment, in 
the mold of a similar program in 
Contra Costa County. Haney, who 
is working on that proposal, says 
that approximately 400 of the 700 
people who died of an overdose 


last year were recently in an am- 
bulance in San Francisco, making 
that an important time to connect 
people with treatment. 

Haney views fentanyl “almost 
like poison,’ and thinks that when 
dealers sell fentanyl-laced drugs 
to unwitting customers, at least 
on an ethical level, it can be tanta- 
mount to homicide. (Russian oper- 
atives are suspected of using high- 
grade forms of fentanyl to assassi- 
nate political enemies.) “I struggle 
with describing it this way because 
a lot of drugs in the past have been 
described this way,” Haney says, 
adding that he’s wary of repeating 
the rhetoric of the War on Drugs. 
“But fentanyl is different.” 

When it comes to law enforce- 
ment’s role, Haney says, “It’s not 
just more prosecution, it’s smarter 
prosecution, smarter sentence 
planning.” The current approach 
has led to something of a revolving 
door for dealers. A recent analysis 
of court documents by Annie Gaus 
of Public Comment SF found that 
84 percent of individuals booked 
for felony drug sales in San Fran- 
cisco last year were released within 
two days of their arrest. In about 
one third of those cases, the indi- 
vidual was found in violation of a 
stay-away order, or a probation or 
parole rule. 

The bottom line? The city has to 
do something different if it wants 
to stop a crowded 38 Geary bus 
worth of people from dying every 
month. “We have to be willing to 
be creative, and even outrageous, 
if we have to, if only to get through 
the crisis,” Ciccarone says. 

The good news is we now know 
that San Francisco can pull off a 
coordinated, rapid, and highly suc- 
cessful public health mobilization. 
“T think I’ve actually learned a lot 
from how our city has responded 
to COVID,” Haney says. “We have 
to treat this as the epidemic that 
it is at every level, from our health 
department to our DA.” 

In other words, we need PPE 
— naloxone and buprenorphine, 
rehab beds, and safe consumption 
sites — but we also need to at least 
try to stop the spread of a deadly 
substance. 


Nick Veronin contributed reporting. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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Marshawn Lynch is a Superbowl champion, a pro-bowler, and now, a cannabis entrepreneur. 


OR A MAN who has retired 

three times, former NFL run- 

ning back Marshawn Lynch 

still appears to have plenty 
left in the tank. 

Of late, the Oakland native has 
made headlines for his acts of local 
kindness. In 2020, for example, 
he spent his birthday distributing 
free masks in the East Bay. Lynch 
also recently joined Dr. Anthony 
Fauci for a livestream conversation 
focused on COVID-19 vaccination 
hesitancy 

The one-time Oakland Raider 


BY ZACK RUSKIN 


and beloved local fixture is also 
something of an entrepreneur. 
First came Beast Mode Appar- 
el, Lynch's lifestyle and clothing 
brand. Now the Super Bowl cham- 
pion and five-time pro-bowler is 
launching a cannabis company, 
which debuted with a decidedly 
Oakland focus. Launched on the 
4/20 holiday at select retailers 
across the Bay Area, Dodi Canna- 
bis takes its name from a slang 
term used to describe especially 
top-shelf and chronic flower. 
According to Jeff Goldenberg, 


the brand’s general manager, 
choosing not to capitalize on 
Lynch’s famous name was a crucial 
component of the process. 

“We don’t consider Dodi to bea 
celebrity brand,” Goldenberg ex- 
plained. “We’re not resting on any 
celebrity laurels. We want to be the 
best product in the category.” 

After a process of nearly three 
years, they’ve entered the arena 
with Dodi’s first offering: a two- 
gram blunt in a palm leaf wrapper 
infused with highly-potent THCa 
diamonds. The flower itself is an 
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organically grown marijuana strain 
dubbed “Rickey Sticky” that Lynch 
and a tight-knit group of friends 
curated as part of a self-imposed 
deep dive to find the best of the 
best. 

“It burns really smooth and also 
tastes delicious,” Goldenberg said. 
“It’s definitely in the candy flavor 
profile and it’s extremely strong, 
even for seasoned Oakland smok- 
ers.” 

That last point is important, be- 
cause as Lynch himself made clear 
in answers provided to SF Weekly 
via email, Dodi is above all else an 
Oakland brand. 

“Everything about Dodi is Town 
Business” Lynch wrote. “First off, 
the Bay is known around the globe 
for having that fire. Then, to top 
all of that off, the people involved 
make it Oakland. The grow, dis- 
tributors, production, creative, 
marketing and all that have Town 
Roots too.” 

One way in which Dodi plans 
to show love to their home base is 
through a still-to-be-formalized 
apprenticeship program that will 
see individuals recently released 
from prison offered training and 
cannabis workplace experience in 
partnership with the non-profit 
Last Prisoner Project (LPP). 

Lynch was humble in acknowl- 
edging the role his company hopes 
to play in service of LPP’s stated 
overall commitment to cannabis 
criminal justice reform. 

“LPP is doing some real work,” 
wrote Lynch, who also serves as 
one of the organization's official 
ambassadors. “I’m just along to 
help and support where I can and 
to bring some more awareness to 
what they got going on.” 

Another area of focus for Dodi 
will be bridging the gap between 
sports culture and cannabis cul- 
ture. As an accomplished former 
NFL player, Lynch joins a small but 
growing pool of retired profession- 
al athletes who are now establish- 
ing cannabis companies. 

In the Bay Area alone, we al- 
ready have a dispensary run by for- 
mer boxer Karim Mayfield and a 
pre roll line from one-time Golden 
State Warrior Matt Barnes — not 
to mention that 49ers legend Joe 
Montana has invested in California 
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cannabis giant Caliva. Even with 
all these big names in the game, 
enduring stigmas and outdated 
policies remain a problem through- 
out major sports when it comes to 
getting high on game day. 

Voicing his hope that more 
progressive policies will take hold, 
Lynch also encouraged anyone cu- 
rious about the subject to indulge 
their interest and learn the facts. 

“I’m hella big on education,” he 
wrote. “I just think people need 
to review the facts for themselves 
and see that some of the pre- 
conceived ideas they have about 
cannabis aren't what they are, ya 
feel me?” 

With an emphasis on local roots 
and some impressive causes at the 
heart of their mission, Dodi Can- 
nabis appears poised to deliver on 
its mission to spread the gospel of 
Oakland blunts as far as the law 
will let them. 

Available now at Moe Green’s in 
San Francisco, Airfield Supply in 
San Jose, Cookies Oakland, and 
via NXTLVL's delivery service, the 
list of local stores carrying Dodi is 
expected to expand by the end of 
May. In addition, expect new prod- 
ucts like flavored blunts as well 
as separately packaged THCa dia- 
monds and sauce tailored to Dodi’s 
blunt flavor line. 

Appropriately, Lynch kicked 
things off by visiting all three 
stores on 4/20 for shifts as a guest 
budtender. He also surprised one 
NXTLVL customer by handling 
their delivery personally. It was, in 
true Marshawn Lynch fashion, a 
party like no other. 

“There were crazy lines,’ Golden- 
berg said. “There were people who 
showed up at like five in the morn- 
ing to get into line and everything 
sold out.” 

“That shit was dope,” Lynch 
summarized. “It’s always good to 
tap in and see the people fuckin’ 
wit you and your brand.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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Remembering Margo St. James 





The memorial for the crusading sex worker and San Francisco icon was exactly as raucous as you'd imagine. 


BY PETER-ASTRID KANE 


HILE THOUSANDS OF 
people were out getting 
arrested and raising hell in 
honor of the workers of the 
world on Saturday, May 1, friends 
and colleagues of the late Margo 
St. James convened on YouTube 
to honor her as the patron saint of 
sex workers around the world. 

St. James, the founder of COY- 
OTE (“Call Off Your Old Tired 
Ethics”), the peer-based occupa- 
tional health and safety clinic St. 
James Infirmary, Hooker’s Balls, 
and many more ephemeral organi- 
zations dedicated to the rights of 
women and sex workers, died on 
Jan. 11. Nearly four months later, 
the people who knew and loved 
her came together to celebrate her 
work. In a two-and-a-half-hour 
marathon of paeans and panegy- 
rics, sexologists, attorneys, por- 
nographers, ex-lovers, and many 
fabulously made-up retired sex 
workers from around the globe 
celebrated a woman who set the 
bar for “tireless crusader.” An 
organizer, a private detective, a 
candidate for supervisor, a provo- 
cateur, a marathon runner, an au- 
todidact who studied just enough 
law to get her own conviction for 
soliciting overturned, a scourge 
of hypocrites and puritans, anda 
sex-positive 1970s feminist, Mar- 
go St. James was also, by nearly 
all accounts, a warm and generous 
firebrand who loved to forage for 
chanterelles and entertain. 

Opened with a land acknowledg- 
ment from St. James’ own Celesti- 
na Pearl that called for a “rematri- 
ation of the land,” the memorial 
included an old-school country 
tune written by St. James’ sister 
Claudette Sterk, and a louche 
burlesque number from erotic 
performance artist Annie Sprinkle, 
for whom moonlit candles are a 
weapon of choice. 

Sister Venus in Furs of the 
Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence 
then bestowed the “highest and 
only civilian honor” upon the 
late activist: sainthood. Margo 
St. James is now, and forever 
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shall be, the patron saint of sex 
workers. 

Carol Queen of the Center for 
Sex and Culture — a San Francisco 
treasure in her own right — deliv- 
ered the closest thing to a proper 
eulogy. Queen’s summary of St. 
James’ incredible life included 
choice anecdotes like her ear- 
ly-1960s conviction for soliciting 
(a judge ruled that St. James’ claim 
to have “never turned a trick in her 
life” wasn’t credible because a nice 
girl wouldn't even know what that 
meant) and how the wild 1970s 
Hookers’ Balls got big enough to 
draw the likes of Prince Charles. 

St. James’ belief that “whore 
stigma touches the lives of many 
who are not whores” animated 
her feminism, which was rooted 
in opposition to society’s repul- 
sion toward a woman with agency 
over her own body. It also guided 
COYOTE’s preference for the de- 
criminalization of sex work over 
legalization, since fully legalized 
systems like the one in Nevada still 
give too much power to pimps 















The founder of St. 
James Infirmary 
and many other 
organizations has 
now been ‘sainted’ 
by the Sisters 

of Perpetual 
Indulgence. 
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Then as now, the jurisprudence 
of sex work has come down to a 
sexist, unequal application of the 
law. “Everyone knows it takes 
two,” St. James said in a piece of 
archival footage, but any woman 
alone at night was at risk of being 
“busted” for solicitation — which, 
after a public defender’s refusal to 
take their case, could result in the 
imprisonment of an innocent first 
offender for six months and brand 
her for life. The real “crime” is in 
flaunting the freedom that gives 
women financial independence. 

To that end, one advocate after 
another spoke of what made Mar- 
go St. James such a revolutionary: 
her candor, yes, but also her deci- 
sion to put her name and her face 
to her work. For every eco-warrior 
erotically licking a mango to the 
sound of panflutes on a Zapotec 
pyramid — yes, that really hap- 
pened — another speaker refer- 
enced Buddhist poet Alan Watts or 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg. For every ac- 

ademic section, there was 
an interlude of wom- 
en lube-wrestling in 
an inflatable pool. 
Some people 
addressed St. 
James direct- 
ly, thanking 
her, while 
others told 


stories of her offering to smoke 
cannabis with a conservative 
judge. Sup. Rafael Mandelman 
was there, having authored the 
resolution declaring Feb. 14, 2021 
as “Margo St. James Day” in San 
Francisco, as was the archivist at 
the Schlesinger Library charged 
with St. James’ papers. Retired sex 
worker Gloria Lockett described 
St. James’ racial equity work and 
how she introduced Lockett to 
domination toward the end of 
her career, while Captain Josh 
Pryor — interviewed on his boat, 
Ruby — recalled an episode in 
which he, St. James, and several 
other “psychedelic raiders” painted 
fire hydrants purple as an antiwar 
direct action. “Six Busted for Plug 
Paint-in” reads the Examiner head- 
line from 1967. 

You can watch all of these 
recollections, separately or in 
full, including a misty-eyed Buck 
Angel wearing a “Hooker AF” hat 
and a superb interview with Gail 
Pheterson, the activist who was St. 
James’ partner during the period 
in the 1980s when she lived in 
Europe. It’s almost worth it just to 
see buttons from P.O.N.Y. (Pros- 
titutes of New York) that depict a 
headstrong woman riding a horse 
that’s snorting most aggressively. 

Those heady days are long be- 
hind us, but St. James Infirmary’s 
commitment to social justice 
continues. The clinic’s Cesar 
Espinoza-Perez spoke about its 
commitment to mutual aid during 
COVID and its legislative lobbying 
work in Sacramento. Some things 
never change, though, as Yin Q of 
Asian and migrant sex worker col- 
lective Red Canary Song read out 
the names of the (mostly Asian) 
victims of the Atlanta spa shoot- 
ings in March. The work remains 
unfinished. The sheer radicality of 
a banner reading “Outlaw Poverty 
Not Prostitutes” remains intact. 


Peter-Astrid Kane is a former SF Weekly editor. 
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THE BEST QUOTES 
FROM MARGO ST. 
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Referring to the conserva- 
tive male Establishment, St. 
James once said, “Grab their 
balls, and their hearts will 
follow.” So it should be no sur- 
prise that her memorial would 
include some pearls and zing- 
ers. Here are some of the best 


“Activism is not another 
kind of work, but a genu- 
ine first-class joy.” 


—Rev. Donna Shaper 


“[Her] message of whore’s 
rights made feminism 
make sense.” 


—Carol Leigh, 
aka Scarlet Harlot 


“Margo was the Abbie 
Hoffman of females.” 


—Marilyn Haft, 
attorney for the ACLU 


“People make change even 
after their passing.” 


—Buck Angel, 
porn performer 


“God, who has the courage 
to ride an elephant, if you 

haven’t been trained? And 
her armpits, all that hair!” 


—Priscilla Alexander 


“If we don’t have the right 
to fuck whoever we want, 
we'll never break the glass 
ceiling and get our feet off 
the sticky floors.” 


—Margo St. James, 
in archival footage 
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Longtime bartender Laura Bellizzirings the bell at Specs’, the historic North Beach bar, on Friday, April 30, 2021. 


ORTH BEACH BAR Specs’, 
known for its quirky decor 
and colorful history, was 
originally opened over 50 
years ago by Richard “Specs” Sim- 
mons, in 1968. 

The bar is now co-owned by 
Simmons’ granddaughter, Maralisa 
Simmons-Cook, and his daughter, 
Elly Simmons. Simmons-Cook said 
there are still regular customers at 
the bar whom she has known since 
she was born in 1993. She has 
missed them during the pandemic 
shutdown. 

“They’re there almost every 
night normally, so it’s been kind 
of a mystery during COVID,” 
Simmons-Cook said. “When I’m 
walking around North Beach, 
sometimes I'll run into them, and 
they’ve been at other bars or just 





kind of sheltering in place.” 

Specs’ has been closed for a 
majority of the past year due to 
COVID-19 restrictions, other than 
a brief opening for to-go bottles 
in summer 2020. But the bar has 
made it through the pandemic and 
now plans to reopen in May. 

“We're kind of just shooting in 
the dark and ...hoping for the best 
that we’re gonna have our regular 
customers back; people are going 
to be wanting to go out and spend 
money, people are going to be 
vaccinated, feeling safe being in- 
doors,” Simmons-Cook said. 

“T’m really excited to see the 
regulars again, because it is a living 
room for people and my whole life 
growing up [Specs’] was a gather- 
ing place and a watering hole,” she 
said. “It’s been a really big loss for 


ecs’ Welcomes Back the Regulars 
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us to not be able to have interac- 
tions with our regulars for over a 
year.” 

As San Francisco prepares to 
enter the yellow tier, the least re- 
strictive COVID-19 tier next week, 
many North Beach businesses are 
preparing to reopen more fully and 
welcome back tourists and locals 
alike. 

For Specs’, the reopening will 
include both outdoor and indoor 
dining, as the bar has applied for a 
permit to participate in The City’s 
Shared Spaces program. One of 
the reasons it remained closed 
over the past year was due to a 
lack of outdoor seating space, Sim- 
mons-Cook said. 

“T think that that is the case for 
a lot of businesses in The City and 
North Beach especially; it’s sort of 


a tricky layout,” Simmons-Cook 
said, noting that the bar is tucked 
into an alley that serves as the en- 
trance to an apartment building. 

“So basically, the only thing that 
we would have had access to was 
our one parklet space in front of 
our alleyway which fit 12 people,” 
she said. “We were really waiting 
until we could do both indoor and 
outdoor, even though indoor will 
also be limited.” 

Simmons-Cook said she’s espe- 
cially excited for the parklet and 
outdoor seating. 

“T think that’s going to be like a 
pretty cool extension of our space 
that we’ve never had before,” 
Simmons-Cook said. “People have 
always kind of flooded out into the 
alleyway that we have, for anniver- 
sary parties and things like that. 
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But we've never had a designated 
sort of deck area. So I’m excited to 
have that extension of the bar, es- 
pecially in the summertime.” 

Survival was no easy feat for 
Specs’. Simmons-Cook and her 
mom applied for and received a 
Paycheck Protection Program loan, 
though they weren't able to “prop- 
erly spend it all” since they were 
not open. They also applied for 
many grants — but only received 
one. 

What has really kept them 
going, Simmons-Cook said, is 
crowdfunding. A GoFundMe set up 
by Simmons-Cook has raised over 
$50,000 since it was created in 
March 2020. 

“That’s been difficult in itself, 
because ... to crowd fund for over 
a year is insane, Simmons-Cook 
said. “And it’s kind of come in 
waves of us feeling like we’re se- 
cure, paying rent for a few months, 
and then having to reach out to 
people again. And so that’s been a 
challenge.” 

The bar isn’t completely out of 
the woods yet. Simmons-Cook 
and Simmons have been paying 
partial rent on the bar for most of 
the pandemic, meaning they are 
potentially looking at owing a lot 
of rent money. But Simmons-Cook 
hopes to have a conversation 
about rent forgiveness with their 
landlord. 

Though there is no official re- 
opening date yet, Simmons-Cook 
expects they will be open in May, 
and plans to update customers 
via their Instagram and Facebook 
pages. 

“Tm excited to just reopen 
and be there for the community, 
because we've definitely been 
closed longer than a lot of other 
businesses in the neighborhood,” 
Simmons-Cook said. “I’m definite- 
ly feeling the urge to connect again 
with the community and feel like 
we're a part of all these other busi- 
nesses just going through it and 
adjusting to the changes and mak- 
ing it work. I feel like now we’re 
finally in a place where we can do 
that and sustain ourselves.” 


Madeline Beck is a SF Examiner intern. 
mbeck@sfexaminer.com 
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There’s something special hidden in each Nomadic Coffee bag... 


OU MAY THINK of your 
kitchen as an unlikely venue 
for an open mic — or that 
those coffee beans sitting 
in the cabinet are little more than 
a means to attaining a morning 
jolt. But fans of Nomadic Coffee 
know their breakfast nook is a cafe 
table and that their java is a spo- 
ken word artist. To quote the slip 
of paper tucked inside a recently 
packaged bag: “Voice and blood 
conjoin / under a sky of blasted / 
chrysanthemums.” 

The poem, “Tonight Calls for 
Poultice,” was written by Randy 
James, who holds an MFA in 
writing from the University of 
San Francisco. James is just one 
of hundreds of poets whose work 
can be discovered in local grocery 
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aisles through a collaboration 
between Nomadic Coffee and 
Nomadic Press, a worker-owned 
cooperative coffee company anda 
literary nonprofit respectively. 

It was serendipity that brought 
Nomadic Coffee founder Thomas 
Landry and Nomadic Press found- 
er J.K. Fowler together years ago. 
After realizing their brands shared 
the same name, Fowler asked 
himself, “What would it look like if 
the press and the coffee merged in 
some way?” 

The answer is a decade-long 
project that blends the best of 
their worlds — poetry and coffee 
in every Nomadic Coffee bag. The 
Oakland-based outfits have been 
shipping about 2,500 poems a 
month since 2012. Quarterly edi- 
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tors pick a new piece each week. 

“I do think it’s unique. I don’t 
know of any other companies put- 
ting poems in coffee bags,” Fowler 
says. 

Landry believes that the power 
of poetry rests in its ability to 
serve as a kind of visionary cathar- 
sis — a premonition of what could 
be. “It’s not prescriptive, and it 
opens people’s minds to other pos- 
sibilities,” he says. 

In the beginning, however, the 
Nomadic partnership was limited 
by its roster of dead white poets. 
As the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment mobilized more protests in 
2020 than any other year in Unit- 
ed States history, white folks in 
the deep-blue Bay Area joined the 
debate of what allyship looks like. 


ANN 
Nomadic Journeys for Social Justice 
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DOING THE WORK 








Kim Shuck, the seventh poet laureate of San Francisco, was featured in Nomadic Coffee's bags. 


And Fowler and Landry realized 
that they could be doing better. 

“The representation wasn’t 
reflective of the Bay Area [and] 
writers in general in America right 
now, Fowler says of the poems. 

The two decided that white writ- 
ers should only make up 10 per- 
cent of the selected poets for their 
coffee bags. They applied a similar 
lens to their editors, recruiting 
more writers of color to join their 
ranks. 

This work was perhaps made 
more urgent because of coffee’s 
history, which is inextricably 
linked to colonialism and exploita- 
tion. For example, it’s common 
for a coffee buyer to go to coffee 
farms and take photos of farmers 
and their families without permis- 
sion, without compensating those 
people, or without translating the 
consent forms into the appropriate 
language. These images — com- 
monly of Black, Latinx, and Asian 
farmers — are usually published 
on the bags of coffee as a market- 
ing tactic. The practice is so perva- 
sive there is an entire book aimed 
at countering that narrative called 
Coffee, Milk, Blood, by writer Vava 
Angwenyi. 

“Coffee is trying to do its part, 
but there’s a long, long way to go,” 


Landry says. “We’re challenging 
hierarchy. So many work environ- 
ments, even non-profits, emulate 
traditional top-down approaches. 
Both of our organizations are 
trying to say ‘relationships can be 
different.” 

Fowler agrees. 

“Guy on the donkey in the can- 
yon, Fowler says, referring to the 
U.S.-made fictional character of 
Juan Valdez, ever-prevalent on 
certain Colombian-coffee-pack- 
aging. “We operate within an ul- 
tra-capitalist society, and coffee is 
an ultra-capitalist enterprise.’ 

Fowler and Landry are keenly 
aware of the colonial history of the 
products they are pursuing. While 
the structure seems impenetrable, 
they believe that it is in those 
small moments that make change. 

They're not alone. Tongo 
Eisen-Martin, a Bay Area born- 
and-raised activist and San Fran- 
cisco’s eighth poet laureate, was a 
recently featured poet and editor. 
Writing to SF Weekly over Insta- 
gram, he says he believes that the 
Nomadic project is an instrument 
of the people. 

“They flow from and into Black 
and brown resistance so seam- 
lessly and completely; they are 
a rail of track in the circulatory 


system of the radical imagination,” 
Eisen-Martin said. 

The unrest and momentum that 
came in 2020 was long overdue in 
these two men’s minds. “The ‘what 
happens in a pinch moment’ might 
be the most important,” Fowler 
says. Speed is a partner of white 
supremacy. If we slow down, a lot 
of those power structures fall apart 
by themselves because they survive 
on a false sense of urgency.” 

“White supremacy has always 
been present in the literary com- 
munity. Consciousness and inten- 
tionality has been big for Nomadic 
Press for years. We just keep doing 
the work,” Fowler adds. 

And for Nomadic Coffee, the 
work extends well beyond poetry, 
especially in the coffee supply 
chain, where pay is rarely ever fair. 
Landry hopes for a future where 
progress, liberation, and equity 
can be actualized, with one cup of 
coffee and one poem at a time. 

“We have to lift up people who 
are part of the food chain of cof- 
fee,” Landry says. 


Paolo Bicchieri is an intern at SF Weekly. 
@paoloshmaolo 
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SoCalDJ Channels S.F Vibes onDebut 
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It’s time for Mikey Lion to make it on his own with ‘For the Love.’ 


BY HARRY LEVIN 


hat is the meaning of life? 

Well... that all depends 
on the person you ask. For 
San Diego-based producer 
and DJ Mikey Lion, the answer is 
spreading as much love and posi- 
tivity as possible. 

That’s why Lion (whose given 
name is actually Mikey Leon) 
helped co-found Desert Hearts back 
in 2012. The whimsical SoCal party 
collective has been pushing good 
vibes ever since. Almost a decade — 
and hundreds of festivals, events, 
and takeovers — later, he’s finally 
channeled his personal cosmology 
into a singular artistic statement: 
his debut album, For The Love, out 
May 28 on Desert Hearts Records. 

“That was the basis of our first 
party: Let’s go create this love fest 
where we're trying to create as 
much love and positive energy as 
possible,” Leon says. “That vibe has 
carried us to where we are today, 
and that’s why my album is called 
For The Love.” 

Though his hometown of San 
Diego is at the very core of Desert 
Hearts, Leon says that San Francis- 
co is the eclectic community’s sister 
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city. “San Francisco’s always been 
one of the cities that completely 
gets the Desert Hearts vibe,” he 
explains. There’s a swath of Desert 
Hearts fans who call San Francisco 
home, and the first Desert Hearts 
event outside of San Diego was 

at Audio in San Francisco. Leon 
remembers that Haunted Hearts 
2018 at 1015 Folsom was his favor- 
ite Halloween party of all time. 

But most of all, Leon cites the 
historic values of the area, which he 
traces all the way back to the coun- 
terculture movement of the 1960s. 

“The ’60s psychedelic movement 
in San Francisco played a huge part 
in us wanting to go there. The en- 
tire thing that we've been trying to 
push with Desert Hearts has been 
this message of spreading as much 
love and positivity as possible and 
San Francisco's always had that. 
It’s never left,” Leon says. 

Though he didn’t experience the 
Summer of Love for himself, Leon 
has long felt a connection to the 
flower-powered vibes of mid-cen- 
tury San Francisco. That feeling 
was fully crystallized during a 
powerful psychedelic experience in 
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his backyard. 

As Leon was cutting down jun- 
gle plants to use as decoration for 
a party he was throwing with fel- 
low Desert Hearts founder, Marbs, 
he felt immense guilt in hurting 
them, but the plants assured him 
that because he was using them to 
spread love and positivity he was 
welcome to cut them down. 

Two months after that trip, Leon 
helped launch Desert Hearts. The 
meaning he derived from that expe- 
rience guided him to his debut LP. 

“For The Love is all the lessons 
and feelings that I’ve felt over 
the last eight years of Desert 
Hearts and all the things that I’ve 
learned,’ Leon says. 

Over that time period, Leon 
has honed his sound, performing 
on many stages in front of plenty 
of packed dance floors. Songs like 
“Glide” with Sacha Robotti or “BOB- 
BY” with RYBO were created for that 
environment. Driving basslines. 
Heavy drums. Grueling drops. 

In contrast, For The Love demon- 
strates Leon’s desire to spread love 
and positivity to people in every 
listening space. To do this, he keeps 
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the dance floor in mind but also 
seeks to reach listeners with lush 
chord changes, warm melodies, and 
heartfelt lyrics inspired by his rela- 
tionship with his wife, Cookie. 

“This is where my development 
has gone over the years,” Leon says. 
“I wanted to make an album you 
could listen to from beginning to 
end. It has the songs you can listen 
to in your home and the album pro- 
gresses and gets harder and harder.” 

“Above The Clouds,” the opening 
track on For The Love, is a spacey 
ethereal jam decorated with flick- 
ering piano chords that hover like 
aural fireflies. Also on the front end 
is “When I’m With You,” a sultry 
indie-dance piece dedicated to true 
companionship. Later down the 
record the groove takes hold on 
tracks like “Spot Freak” and “Burn 
With Me.” Two festival-ready heat- 
ers, peppered with alien blasts. 

Leon also spreads love and posi- 
tivity among his close friends with 
For The Love. Frequent collaborators 
like RYBO and Sacha Robotti prove 
they can go in any musical direction 
with him while new work partners 
like NorCal’s Justin Martin come 
into the fold because they resonate 
with Leon on a profound level. 

“[Justin Martin] is always aligned 
on the same vibe as me. Never 
takes himself too seriously. Always 
trying to make everyone else’s day 
better. I knew I really wanted to 
have him on the album.” 

Finally, Leon is directing love 
and positivity towards himself 
with For The Love. 

“One of the main goals of this 
project is to establish myself as an 
artist on my own that’s not Mikey 
Lion from Desert Hearts,” Leon says. 

Proving oneself as a solo artist 
after ascending as a part of a col- 
lective is no easy task, but after 
so many years together with his 
Desert Hearts cohorts Marbs, Lee 
Reynolds, and his brother Porky, 
Leon is ready for new adventures. 

“Tm really excited for it,” he says. 

As expected, COVID delayed 
Leon from taking this next step, 
pushing back the album almost a 
year from its original release date. 
But Desert Hearts TV — the Des- 
ert Hearts Twitch channel which 
has amassed over 100 million 
views since its launch — has been 


a cushion for him throughout this 
pandemic. 

Throughout much of the pan- 
demic, the Desert Hearts crew 
was responsible for 40 hours of 
programming per week on Twitch. 
With so much time to fill, Leon 
frequently finds himself spinning 
solo sets for as long as eight hours, 
sliding in the nine tracks on the 
album numerous times. 

“The reactions to my tracks have 
given me so much reassurance into 
what I’m doing,” Leon says. 

Beyond Leon’s individual satis- 
faction with Desert Hearts TV, he 
is thrilled it has become a conduit 
for love and positivity throughout 
one of the most difficult periods of 
time on a global scale. 

“Isn't it unbelievable how much 
we need this music and how much 
we need our dance community?” 
Leon asks. “It’s such an essential 
part of our lives, and I think the 
main thing that the Twitch DJ rev- 
olution has really given these peo- 
ple is a sense of community when 
they're feeling the most lost.” 

As the possibility of live events 
becomes more and more realistic, 
Leon is eager to connect with his 
online audience IRL. He jokes about 
asking Desert Hearts attendees 
to wear name tags showing their 
Twitch usernames, but the sugges- 
tion isn’t all that absurd. At a recent 
drive-in show, Leon met fans of his 
Twitch streams who had only con- 
nected because of the communal 
nature of his online events. 

Encounters like these give him 
hope for the future. 

“I think it’s going to be one of 
the best seasons of dance music,” 
Leon says. “We're going to hit it 
stronger than ever.” 


Harry Levin is a contributing writer. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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Songs of Ice and Fire 








‘Write what you know’ means penning songs about drug addiction for Paula Kaiser, the vocalist of Slow Machine. 


OW DOES A new band 

— combining a Portu- 
guese-speaking former fire 
eater and an instrumental 
quartet that plays stoner metal 

— get started during a pandem- 
ic? Through Craigslist, of course. 
Oakland-based band Slow Machine 
has just released its debut EP, Black 
Tide, and the four-song collection 
of studio tracks documents the 
breathtaking live power of the 
group. And that’s remarkable be- 
cause Slow Machine hasn't played 
in front of an audience yet. 

“Most of the band was together 
before the pandemic,” says vocalist 
Paula Kaiser. “I joined right before 
things really got completely out of 
hand.” The new group managed to 
schedule a few rehearsals before 
everything shut down. But by Oc- 
tober of last year, Slow Machine 





was able to book time at El Studio, 
recording four original songs — 
tracked mostly live with minimal 
overdubs — that showcase the 
band’s doom-laden, atmospheric 
roar. 

Kaiser had been in a band before 
— when she was 13. “In Brazil, 

I played in a punk band called 
Sphincter,” she says with a wicked 
laugh. “The band name was based 
on that line in Wayne’s World: 
‘Sphincter says what?” But Slow 
Machine represents her first foray 
into lead vocal work. “I was so shy 
about it,” she admits. “I was like, 
‘It’s never going to work!” 

But it did work. Kaiser’s com- 
manding voice has a mystical, 
foreboding texture that fits in well 
with the band’s wide-screen squalls 
of guitar riffage and ground-shak- 
ing rhythm section. “We're pretty 


heavy live,” Kaiser says, “But 
when we're jamming together, 

we re a little more psychedelic and 
hypnotic.” Slow Machine makes 
liberal use of — you guessed it — 
slow musical passages, but those 
are brightened by Kaiser’s vocal 
harmonies. “We didn’t want to be 
your standard singing-about-Dru- 
ids band,” she says with a laugh. 
“We wanted something a little bit 
fresher.” 

The band — Daniel Schwiderski 
on lead guitar, Joel Panton on 
rhythm guitar, bassist JP Machine, 
and Eliot Rennie on drums — 
plays with precision and slow-burn 
intensity as they support Kaiser's 
alluring vocals. The spooky, sinis- 
ter vibe of “Sands” — at eight-plus 
minutes, the lengthiest track on 
Black Tide — takes its time to de- 
velop. As the song unfolds, Kaiser 


BY BILL KOPP 


spins out an icy, assured vocal that 
tells a tale of war and mayhem. 

The weighty subject material is 
another defining quality of Slow 
Machine’s music. Kaiser, who 
writes the band’s lyrics, explains 
that three of the four songs are 
about drugs. “Frost” is about co- 
caine. “She’s Nodding Again’ is 
obviously about heroin,” Kaiser 
says, citing the well-worn adage 
“write what you know.” A decade 
ago, Kaiser herself was addicted to 
drugs. 

“I want to make sure that it 
doesn’t sound for even a sec- 
ond like we're glorifying drugs,” 
she emphasizes. “Music got me 
through so many hard times. If 
our music could do the same for 
even one person, that would be my 
dream.” 

The band’s decision to debut 
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with an EP rather than a full- 
length wasn't born of a lack of ma- 
terial. “The point was, ‘Let’s start 
with an EP because we're not ona 
label yet,” Kaiser says, explaining 
that they hope to attract the atten- 
tion of a label. 

And they’re off to a good start. 
The Black Tide EP was just released 
in early February, and by mid- 
March, the group was in talks with 
two labels. “We’re so humbled,” 
Kaiser says. “I'll tell you: I may 
have cried at some point or anoth- 
er!” 

Perhaps it shouldn’t come as a 
surprise, however. As Kaiser tells 
it, the group was turning heads 
even before the EP’s drop. “We 
were already getting a lot of trac- 
tion on Instagram without even 
having any music out,’ she says. 
“Every week we had more and 
more followers. It was crazy.” 

Kaiser may not have a long 
history as a vocalist, but she’s a 
seasoned performer. “I’ve been on 
stage for years and years,” she says. 
Before relocating to the Bay Area, 
she lived in New York where she 
worked extensively as a fire eater. 
Asked if that skill might eventually 
be worked into a Slow Machine 
performance when live concerts 
resume, she allows that it’s at least 
a possibility. 

Fire eating is “kind of like riding 
a bike,” Kaiser explains. “You never 
really forget how to do it, and if 
you do forget, chances are good 
that you'll die trying.” She pauses 
and then backpedals a bit. “We’ve 
joked about it,” she says. “I think 
that it might be cheesy, and a little 
overkill: ‘Hear me sing, and now 
watch me eat fire!” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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Turns out some people can turn it on and off like alight switch. 


Plus: Learning to feel good about yourself is the first 
step toward ahappy, sexy relationship. BYDAN SAVAGE 


tionship with a spectacular guy. He’s a 25-year-old bisexual man. 


’M A 27-year-old gay man who’s having a hard time. I’m in a rela- 


He’s smart, funny, extroverted, and has lots of friends and lots of 
ex-fuckbuddies. We are deeply in love and neither of us has ever felt 
that before. It’s been five months and nothing could be better — ex- 
cept the fact that I’m deadly insecure. He’s got tons of friends, he’s 
extremely attractive, and sexually he’s perfect. He’s a top who knows 
how to use his big dick and he has infinite endurance. I’m the oppo- 
site of all that: I have a few friends, I’m an average/ugly guy with an 
average/small dick, it’s not easy for me to get a solid erection, and it 
takes me just a couple of minutes to come. I keep comparing myself 
to him: he’s perfect and he can fuck anyone and I’m ugly and sexual- 
ly inept compared to him. These feelings are killing me. 


apparently have anyone, has 

chosen you. So you're either 
far more appealing — physically, 
emotionally, socially — than you 
give yourself credit for, ICBTRO, or 
your boyfriend gets off on the power 
imbalance. But if the latter were true, 
if he was manipulating you with his 
looks/dick, you would know. You 
would be painfully aware of it and 
you would’ve mentioned it in your 
letter if your boyfriend had leveraged 
his looks and/or his dick to get you 
to do things you didn’t want to do 
or put up with things no one should 
put up with. So I’m guessing you're 
a lot more appealing — physically, 
emotionally, socially — than you've 
allowed yourself to realize. 


Yy OUR BOYFRIEND, WHO could 
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—I Can't Be The Right One 


Instead of worrying about 
whether this relationship will last 
forever (and most don’t), ICBTRO, 
try to enjoy the boyfriend you’ve 
got right now. Speak to a doctor 
about ED meds for your dick and 
speak to a shrink about your low 
self-esteem — because if anything 
is going to prematurely kill this 
relationship, it’s your insecurities. 
Your boyfriend may not want to 
be with you forever, ICBTRO, and 
you may not want to be with him 
forever. But if you want to be with 
him for as long as you can, you've 
gotta get a grip on your insecuri- 
ties. He can’t help you with those. 
And if you can’t help yourself, 
ICBTRO, find a therapist who can 
help you. 
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that “zone” extends to sending thousands of dollars to a “FinDom.” I’m a 33-year-old straight woman 


Yy OU’VE SAID THAT everyone is entitled to a “zone of erotic autonomy.” I was wondering if you thought 


and I love my husband and we have a great (or so I thought) sex life. He’s very dominant and controlling 
in bed and I’m very submissive and I thought we were well-matched sexually. So it was a shock for more than 
one reason when I stumbled over evidence that he’s been sending money to a female sex worker who calls 
herself a FinDom. This has been going on for nearly three years! It seems clear from their messages (I have 
read them all) that they’ve never met in person (she clearly states that she never meets in person with her 
subs) but she sends him degrading personalized videos after he sends her money roughly once every other 
month. The amounts are small but they add up. We are more than comfortable so the issue isn’t the money. 
And while my husband has never complained about what I spend on a personal trainer or my hair or body 
treatments (admittedly a lot), this is obviously different because he’s masturbating over these videos. I don’t 
really want to degrade him and I obviously couldn’t dominate him financially as our finances are shared. My 
husband says he doesn’t want to be degraded by me but he was nevertheless willing to pay a complete strang- 
er to heap insults on him?!? I don’t understand. I thought we had a great sexual connection. I also thought I 
knew who he was erotically. ’m confused and don’t know what to do. 


ally have a great sex life (from 
the sound of things), your 

husband clearly loves you (if this 
if your only issue), and his domi- 
nance in the sack isn’t an act, FIN- 
DAMN, it’s just that having control 
isn't the only thing that turns him 
on. It’s just that every once ina 
while he wants to give up control. 
Maybe he should’ve come to you 
to get this need met and couldn't 
bring himself to ask — for fear 
of rejection, for fear of spoiling 
your D/s dynamic — or maybe he 
sensed you wouldn't enjoy degrad- 
ing him and/or being degraded by 
you wouldn't work for him. 

Backing up for a second: You say 
you re “more than comfortable,” 
FINDAMN, which is filthy rich 
person code for “we have tons of 
money. So while I’m opposed to one 
person in a marriage spending sig- 
nificant amounts of money without 
their spouse’s knowledge, I’m going 
to climb out on a limb and guess 
that this isn’t money you missed. 
No mortgage payments went un- 
paid, no vacations were cancelled, 
no kids were yanked out of private 
schools. Even if your husband sent 
this woman $9,999 dollars over the 
last three years — the highest figure 
that keeps us in the “thousands” 
range — that works out to $278 
dollars a month. I’m guessing the 
actual amount spent was far less 


F IRST THINGS FIRST: You actu- 


—Feeling Insecure Necessarily, Doubts About Marriage Now 


than that, FINDAMN, and in no way 
impacted your comforts. (But here’s 
hoping Joe Biden’s tax hikes on the 
wealthy do!) 

As for the seeming contradiction 
— your husband dominates you and 
submits to this woman — it’s not 
that hard to explain what’s going on. 
While you've probably never been 
to a big gay leather/fetish event, 
FINDAMN, if you should ever go 
you would meet dozens of men who 
have both Doms and subs. So the 
guy you saw being dragged around 
on a leash on the first night will be 
dragging someone else around on 
a leash the second night. Because 
very few people into power exchange 
are 100 percent dominant or 100 
percent submissive; one guy can 
bring out a gay guy’s submissive 
side and another guy can bring out 
his dominant side. Similarly, you 
seem to bring out your husband’s 
dominant side — much to your 
delight — while this other woman 
brings out his submissive side. So it 
would seem your husband is a bit of 
a switch; in his case, FFNDAMN, he’s 
mostly dominant but also enjoys 
being submissive too. And being 
submissive to an online FinDom 
once in a while doesn’t mean there’s 
anything inauthentic about your 
husband when he’s dominating you. 

If you don’t want to degrade your 
husband — if you or if he or if you 
both prefer your roles to be fixed 
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(which is common among kinky 
switches) — and your husband 
is willing to keep this connection 
online only, below an agreed to 
amount, and to himself (if you don’t 
want to hear about it) or shared (if 
you do), I think you should allow 
your husband to haven this outlet. 
Again, you can spare the mon- 
ey and your husband hasn’t done 
anything stupid — he hasn't given 
this woman access to your savings 
accounts or written her into his will. 
He’s paying this woman for a little 
dominant time and attention every 
now and then. And while what your 
husband did (basically purchased 
some interactive porn) does feel 
cheating-adjacent... I gotta ask... 
have you ever hired a personal train- 
er just because he was hot? Have you 
ever chosen a hairdresser because 
you liked to look at him? Have you 
ever gone out of your way to get 
body treatments from a VGL male 
masseuse? And then thought about 
one of those guys — or all three 
of them — while you were mas- 
turbating or having sex with your 
husband? If you can identify any 
small zones of erotic autonomy that 
you ve carved out for yourself, FIN- 
DAMN, allowing your husband to 
continue enjoying the small zone of 
erotic autonomy he’s carved out for 
himself might come a little easier. 
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Sirius XM Radio Inc. (Oak- 
land, CA) seeks a Senior 
Oracle Financial Functional 
Analyst to wrk closely w/ Fi- 
nance Stkehldrs to rview biz 
prcesses, idntfy gaps, as- 
sess needs & opprtnts for 
imprvmts, & map to Oracle 
Cloud & Oracle EBS On- 
prem biz prcesses. 
Recmmnd sol’ns based on 
Oracle best prctces_ wiin 
Oracle Finance Cloud 
EBS On-prem apps. Collab 
w/ biz & IT leadrs to dvip 
multi-yr vision, stratgy & 
roadmap that levrages 
technigs to trnsfm E2E biz 
prcesses. Partcpte in Oracle 
Cloud & Oracle EBS prijcts 
invivng stratgy & optmz’n ritd 
to biz prcesses, securty, roll- 
outs, implmt’n suppt & data 
intgrty for apps. Anlyze info 
prblms, rqsted chnges_ to 
dvip approp Systms_ sol’ns. 
Provde daily guidnce to ERP 
suppt team for problm anlys, 
issue trckng & resol’n & Cri- 
ticl Prod Suppt Issues. Srve 
as subjct matir exprt to fince 
suprusers for educ’n§ on 
tchncl systm func'lty. Idntfy 
imprvmt opprtnts for effcncy 
gains & commncte findngs 
to sr. mgmt. Anlyze new 
prdct features & confgrng 
ERP modules, dsgn, test & 
dploy. Partcpte in Qrtrly 
Patchng, Upgrde _ planng, 
data centr planng, disastr re- 
covry, testng & exec’n for 
both Cloud & On-prem 
platfims. Reqs: Bach or equiv 
in Comp Sci, Engg, or closly 
rltd discp +5yrs exp in job 
offrd or 5yrs prgrssvly resp 
exp in fld of sttwre engg. All 
reqd exp must inclde EB- 
TAX; AGIS; l-Expense; 
OTBI Reprts; Smart Views; 
SQL queries; US GAAP 
(General Accptd Accntng 
Prncples); & IFRS (Intl Finc’l 
Reprtng Stndrds). Telecom- 
mutng permttd. Apply online 
at 


www.siriusxm.com/careers. 
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DawnLight Technologies, 
Inc. in Palo Alto, CA seeks 
Research Scientist. Please 
mail resume to 1117 Califor- 
nia Ave., Palo Alto, CA 
94304 quoting job #DRS21 





Sirius XM Radio Inc. (Oak- 
land, CA) seeks a Software 
Engineer Ill to dvlp scalble & 
rliable srvces & APIs_ for 
Pandora Ad Buyng_pltfm 
(Slingsht) usn Pythn, 
Djngo, Djngo-REST, Celery, 
Redis & PostgreSQL.Dvip 
high-qlty web apps for Pan- 
dora’s Ad ae Tools usng 
Pythn, Dingo, elery, Post- 
greSQL BackboneJS. 
Dvlp — obj- crit code in 
Pythn. Dvip unt tests in 
Pythn. Perf daily code 
rviews usng git & bitbuckt. 
Clarfy rqmt’s w/ Prdct Mngrs 
& othr Engnrs & gain exp in 
ads indstry (e.g. ad srvng, 
targing, _viewblty, planng 
wrkflws, trffckng, progrmmtc, 
etc. Wrk on prodct’n issues 
by debuggng GNU/Linux 
based envrnmts. Chck & 
dbug Sentry & Nagios alrts 
to solve prod issues. Dvip & 
updte cont intgr’n Jenkns 


jobs. Wrk closely w/ othr 


Sftwre Engnrs, Prdct Mngrs 
& Qlty Engnrs to fulfll sprnt 
rqmts. Reqs MS in Comp 
Sci, Info Mgmt, Engg, or 
Closly rltd quant discp +2yrs 
exp in job offrd or in sftwre 
engg fld. All reqd exp must- 
ve incld progrmmg langges 
such as Pythn & Java; Post- 
gres SQL & PL/SQL; Ja- 
vaScrpt; Agile envrnmt; 
AWS or Azure; & Unix or Li- 
nux. Telecommutng permttd. 
Apply online at 
www.siriusxm.com/careers. 


Software Engineer, Haus 
Services, Inc. San Fran- 
cisco, CA: Build out new 
products on both the front 
and back end. Min reqs: MS 
in CS, Eng, or a related field 
& 6 mont is exp as a soft- 
ware engiteel Geyer 
or related. Haus Services’s 
Employee Referral Policy 
applies to this position. 
Applicants email a cover 
letter & resume to ashit@ 
haus.com w/ ref. to Job ID: 
RA0321HS. No calls. 


MARK LIU 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen ¢ Bath « Additions 
Decks « Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419, 130-1016 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 





Hot takes, deep dives, 
& alternative views on 
San Francisco news. 





Me 


soundcloud.com/ 


sfweeklypodcast 


X 


CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 


Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 





HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 


HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 












ROOFING INC. 
COMMERCIAL e RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


RUN YOUR 
LEGAL AD WITH US! 
Call: 
415-314-1835 


Advertise in SF WEEKLY Call: 
415-359-2600 





Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


O 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 


Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 








INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 


*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily* 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 














MASSAGE THERAPY 


| 


VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 


REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


or visit 
SFWeekly.com 





Advertise i 





Chick 


TS 


ANGELINA 


Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


36'o, 5”7, 38DD, 
8” functional 








oakland, lake merrit 
*82(510)500-2912 


Adult Classifieds. 


@ call:41 5-359-2600 


Share your loved one's story. 
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RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
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ROUND BARN 


SANTA 





ROSA 


e NEW RELEASE 

e FROM THE LOW $600,000s 

e QUIET INTERIOR LOCATION 

e DECKS AND PRIVATE COURTYARD 

e SOLAR INCLUDED 

e FARMHOUSE ARCHITECTURE & MODERN FEATURES 


¢ COMMUNITY AMENITIES: POOL, SPA, CABANAS, 
PARKS, PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 


1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 
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